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C?  lljl-IfiC/  and  GVli  ai'e  placing  priority  emphasis 

upon  ch=  pi  t-o  upgi*ade  t/ht  eifectiv'cness  of  Regional  Forces  (itF) 

and  Pojjular  Forces  (PF),  Tfiese  forces  conprise  a  large  proportion  of 
the  arci-ed  manpower  of  the  ir/lF,  end  their  success  in  accomplishing  their 
mission  of  territorial  security  may  prove  decisive  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  rd-  and  PF  are  basically  full-time  militia,  recruited  from  and 
utilized  In  their  native  provinces  a-nd  districts,  gt  Gen  La,  the  Com- 

nand^.  ^neral  of  ilF  and  PF,  expressed  the  strong  points  and  weak  points 
of  RF  and  PF  as  follows: 


Good  Points 

Good  knowledge  of  their  assigned  areas 

Knowledge  of  the  local  enemy 

Easy  to  use  (don’t  require  imich  support) 


iiad  Points 


Mot  well  organized 
Lack  of  leadership 
Mot  v.’cll  trained 

Pcomess  of  fOD/lR  (political  indoctrination) 

Lack  of  equipment 

Ghortcomingo  of  logistics 

Lack  of  coordination 

Ihe.quaiity  in  promotions  and  decorations 

Poorness  of  supeimrision 


To  Gen  La’s  list  could  be  added  the  "bad  points"  that  iiF  cannot  be  deployed 
outside  their  heme  prcrinccs  nor  PF  outside  their  home  districts,  except 
under  unusual  circujnstanccs,  Tno  --/li-FACV  program  to  upgrade  the  cffoctiv— 
ness  of  RF  and  PF  has  concentrated  upon  the  above  weakncroc--,  vlth 
empnasis  upon  leadership,  training,  riission-cssoniial  cquijincnt,  j^rconnul 
administration,  desertion  control,  TOGi'.  upgrading,  force  structure> 
enployiKht/deiuoyrient,  and  development  of  doctrine.  An  example  of  current 
interest  is  the  issue  of  M16  rifles  to  RF  and  PF,  which  should  place  the 
units  on  a  firepowr  par  with  the  local  enemy  units.  Completion  of  the 
H16  issue  is  expected  by  December  1969.  Other  aspects  of  thue  imiprovemcht 
program  will  be  aadressed  in  this  report. 

2.  OF.GAl.ilZiXIIOM .  (ALL  strength  data  30  Sep  68) 

Arniid  Forces  c-f  RVM  (-ligSAF).  RVIJAF  is  composed  of  Hie  Army 
of  J.lh  (Ai-.'/il)^  the  VN  Navy  (’/Mk),  the  VN  Air  Force  (VMAF),  the  VI’  Ilarine 
Corps  (VMi-'C),  which  comprise  the  Regular  Forces,  and  RF  and  FF,  which 
make  up  the  Territorial  Forces,  V/ith  assigned  strengtnsof  216,6A8  and 
171#7Gl  respectively,  the  .IF  and  PF  comprise  about  IS%  of  the  total 
strefigth  of  ff/HAF, 
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b.  N'atlonal  (  r.?gniy,ation  (TAB  A).  Under  the  Pr-.-sideut  and  the 
Hinintry  of  National  Defense  (fSOND),  the  Joint  General  Staff  (JGS) 
exercises  conmand  and  control  of  hVNAF.  The  Ue|uty  thief  of  JGS  is 
concurrently  the  UG  of  RF  and  Pf.  The  KF  and  IF  Inspection  Department, 
with  11  insfection  teams,  inspects  rtF  and  i’r  activitits  -.n  the  44 
pnoTincen  during  each  2-montn  cycle.  US  represent jticn  n  the  teams 

is  provided  by  Inspection  Branch  of  the  liF  and  PF  Divifti  n,  MAi.oOHDS. 

c.  TerriiorLtl  Organization  (TAB  B;. 

(1)  chain  of  oocmand.  taiyrand  of  hF  aijo  tt  u/.c-rcised 
through  the  four  ‘^rp:,  Tactic ai  i>one  (b'fZ;  coimranaer; ,  o.v.aion  Tactical 
Area  (DTA/  cortranacrs,  and  Its  sector  commanders,  .-urrent  directives 
provide  that  the  UTa  ^ccorjador  will  be  re-moved  Ir^u.  the  cjiain  v>f  command 
as  the  sectors  meet  specified  organizaiional  criteria  arxi  the  security 
situation  permits.  Throughout  much  of  Vietnam,  the  uTA  commanders,  who 
concurrently  command  AR’/i’.  divisions,  continue  to  exercise  varying  degrees 
of  control  oVer  sector  operations.  HVN  is  divided  into  44  provinces 
(states;,  plus  several  autonomous  cities  and  special  zones.  In  all  44 
provinces,  the  province  chief  (loliticai  title;  is  a  military  officer 
who  is  concurrently  the  sector  co:’mander  (military  title;.  He  exer-ises 
command  of  tno  territoria.1  iorce  through  his  aef;uty  sector  comm.ander, 
who  has  the  concurrent  title  of  commander  of  BF  and  FF.  rtegulations 
provide  that  if  the  province  chief  is  a  civilian,  his  oeputy  will  be  a 
military  officer  who  is  concurrently  sector  comnander  and  commander  of 

hr  and  PF.  in  all  the  246  aisiricto  (counties),  the  district  chiefs 
(political  title;  are  also  the  subsector  commanders  (military  title). 
Sector  commanders  (through  deputies;  usually  exercise  command  of  those 
KF  rifle  companies  stiitione»1  in  and  around  the  province  capital  and 
delegate  control  of  remaining  kF  canpanies  to  the  subsector  comnanders. 
Control  of  PF  platoons  is  normally  decentralized.  (See  par.  2c  (4), 
Durational  Control;. 

(2)  Territorial  rorce:^ 

(a;  Missivii.  In  broadest  terms,  the  mission  of 
territorial  forces  may  be  regarded  ao  fourfold: 

PROTECT  the  populace  against  the  enemy. 

DENY  to  tne  enemy  his  sources  of  manpower,  food,  and  taxes. 

DBSTKuY  the  enemy. 

SUPPORT  revolutionary  development  (RD/. 

(b;  Units 

1.  Currently  there  are  3V  ARVN  (regular  force) 
battalions  designated  in  direct  support  of  HD.  These  battalions  are 
opebn  to  sector  coa^nders  arid,  are  utilized  for  territorial  security. 
CT69  plans  call  for  their  replacement  by  KF  units. 
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are  12  :RF  ,ba^alt6ns,.  composed  of  .a  i'HC  arid 
a  yariabie  number  of  rifle  companie^i  No  ’heayy  weapons  oi*  cprabati 
aup^rV  cpmpany  is;  authocizedV  T^ese  ..tettalipris  are  engaged  in  . security  of 
arifieids; 


,2y  'Group  Kpadduarteris  -isi  a.  control  headquarters 

capable  of.  exercising  ppcon. of  up  to  5,  RP  companies  6r  PF  platoon  equivalents. 
It  is;  cPm^sed;  of -a  CO,,  n-  deputy^,  an  p^rationb/ihteiligence/tralni  ne, 
section,  of  ,2  officers  .and.  3  NOpta,.  and  a-  support/general  scrviv* ■  -t  jc- . 
of  i  cfficer.,  ^  'NCO'.a  and'  7'  KM.  there  are  lOO;  activated  of  17?  authorized 

U.  RF‘ Rifle  .Cpinpahy,,  yd'th  6  officers,  1-3  NC;  ': 
and.  99  -{B.2.rfi.4).‘  is  composed  of  a  .company  headquarters^.  3  rii’l^  platoons, 

and  a  weapons. -pljitp.pn;-(2  .60^  mortars  . atii  2  cal  .^0  il:*  s  )  , 

-i*  Hr.  P-.iver  ;Ratrol  Company  is  composed  of  a  coi^hy 
hCk.dqq%rters  .and'  2  .pLitppnb  of  4.  LCVP'  s  each.,  the  24.  compahies  ar_e 
deployed  in.  delta  provinces'  of  .HI  and  IV^  CT2  .and  are  intended  primarily 
for  riyer  ;pdtr.piilhg  and:  carrying,  troops,  and  supplies  in  support  of 
combat  .pperations.,.  In  tcra,  many,  cases,,  they,  are  used  almost  exclusiyely 
in.  static: ’rolles.  such-as.  bridge;  defense } 

RF  ;Kechanized;^Piatp'onj.'v;ith  6  7>-10C:  conn'  hdo  cars 
■Is  iauthprizod  on- the  bants  ori 'pne  to  .oach.  iectpn,  Ac.tua  i  ly.;  there  are 
51 -platpphs  actiyate'dj.  vfith  ^pme  sectors  .baving  two  or  -  r-  ^ .  .lo-ino 
some  .huvii^.norie,.. .  the.!mechanized.  platoons  |re  utilized  fcr  .  o.evoy  escort, 
ifiC  security,,  and.  Ip  form  ;i«rt  of  scctpri  reaction  frr-.e*., 

.J.  RP’H.eavy  tedpohS;  Platpon,.  with..2  'Slmir.  Stortars  anti 
2  Synro  recpiilesa  . rifles,,  are  .authorized' pn  .the  bagis  on  one  uo  each  tect  -r. 
there:  are'  44  platoons  act'ivatcdy  Put  itany  have  hot  received  their  complemont 
of  PreW  -s.ef.yodT  WdapPhSi, 

.81  RF  intelligehce  tRlatPpn  is  also  authorized  on  the 
basis  of.  at  least  one  per  s.c'ctor,.  Forty.rfiye  platoons  navt  .be*.n  acttvated. 
the  platpph.  is- normally  used  in  ah- intdiligehce  and  re cofifiiiAe /oLt, 

2*  RF  Intell  igchce  Squad  is  authorized  on  the  basis  '-.f -at 
least  one  .per  subsector.-  .to.  date,  251.  squads  have  beep  f  ormed,  the 
squad'  is  alsO'  used:  ip  Pn  I&R  foldv 

10.  PF  .Platoon ,  with  a.  platpoh  leader;,,  ejr.slstaht  plal  oor. 
leader,  arid:  3  ?^Ua.d  leaders,,  ephsi^s  of  a  platoon,  headquarters  and,  tl  ree 
lOHnan  ri;’-lc  squads,  jh  the  .PF,.  which:  docs  not  have  ar.  -fi.c;  or  .<0.  corps, 
.pPsition.  jiay.  ie -aUthPrifed  :for  .platoon  leaders,  assistani-  platoon  .IrodBr", 
squad  leaders,  rfire,  team.  Icadcr8.>;  .radio  operators,  -and  roecllcai  aiUmenj 
there  ans  4,781  PF  -pi’atoons  activated  of  authorized'. 
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(3/  I'ara/: i-iitary  Forces. 

la;  Civilian  Irregular  Oefenso  Groups  IclDG), 
numbering  k2,kYl  personnel,  a.'-e  organized,  led,  and  supjorted  by  combined 
VN-US  special  forces  detachments.  As  areas  around  ClDG  camps  become 
relatively  pacified,  the  tlbl  are  converted  to  hF,  enabling  the  special 
forces  to  move  to  other  areas. 

(b)  National  police,  numbering  67, Ilf,  are  responsible 
under  the  .-{inistry  jf  interior  for  internal  law  and  order  in  nVN.  The 
National  Police  Field  Forces  (NPFFlj  numbering  12,212,  are  organized 
into  companies  tnroughout  the  provinces  and  are  responsible  for  interhid 
security  and  law  arid  order  primarily  in  the  i-ural  villages  arrfl  hamlets 
ana  for  identifyinr  and  destroying  Vc  infrastructuire  \VCI).  Hembers 
of  NP  Special  Branch  noni.a-ly  accomjjany  NPFF  with  black  lists  of  VLl 
during  coirion  and  search  operations.  The  program  has  been  plagued  by  ^ 
a  te.ndency  of  NPFF  to  remain  in  company  strength  in  province  capitals, 
reJ?U3ing  to  deploy  into  rural  areas. 

(c;  FrovlncLal  iteconriaissance  Units  (PitU),  numbering 
A»977  personnel,  are  US-traine<l  ur.its  cafiaole  of  carrying  out  spiecial 
missions,  usually  against  JLl. 

{d>  itevoiuticnai7  Development  cadre  (nDC;,  n^unbering 
46,631  personnel,  are  organized  into  >9-Ean  HD  leanis  (VK)  and  70-jiian 
Truong  6on  teams  (Kontag:s;.rd).  The  teams  contain  a  security  element  and 
personnel  trained  to  assist  viiiagers  in  establishing  local  government 
a.nd  in  carrying  cut  self-help  projects.  The  program  is  adsdniotefed 
by  the  Ministry  of  itevclutibnary  Develophent  (FOliD). 

(e;  Arm-.'d  propaganda  Teams  (APT)  are  compos* d  of  Hoi 
Chan.n.  Under  the  overall  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Political  War¬ 
fare,  the  teams  uLiliz*.*  a  variety  of  polwaf’  media  to  disseminate  the 
GVN  message  to  pieople,  prim-irily  in  contested  areas.  They  accczspjahy 
HVNAF  and  FViMAr  units  during  operations  into  VC-controlled  areas.  They 
attempt  to  induce  VC  I  tc  come  over  to  the  GVN  and  Vu  to  "Chieu  Hoi," 

(f,  Ki:  Carroj.  scouts  (KCSl,  are  Hoi  Chanh  attached 
to  F*MAF  units  to  lend  treir  knowledge  of  the  ercmy  and  his  techniques. 
Like  most  converts,  they  have  a  sense  of  cormitment ,  are  generally  hot 
reluctant  to  acccmpany  HJ,  units  on  combat  operations,  and  c^  prove 
invaluable  in  detecting  tmbushesj  caches,  tunnels,  and  booby  traps. 
Although  not  trainsd  as  interpreters,  they  soon  pick  up  a  few  words  of 
iingllsh  and  are  often  proferred  to  trained  VN  interpreters,  who  stMne- 
times  prefer  the  security  of  a  fire  base  to  getting  out  on  combat 
operations. 

(g;  The  Popular  Self  Defense  Program,  under  the  NinlstTy 
of  Interior,  has  trained  276,375  citizens  and  armed  62,336  for  lo  cal 
defense. 
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ih)  Operational  Control. 

(a)  Sector  Coraiminder.  Subject  to  directives  and 
restrictions  from  the  UTZ  coi:iraander  and.  Where  applicable,  from  the 
DTA  commander,  the  aector  cownander  exercises  operational  control  of 
territorial  and  paramilitary  forces  either  directly  or  through  the 
suboniihate  headquarters  discussed  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs.  The 
sector  cbnniander  also  exercises  operational  control  of  AHVN  battalions 
designated  by  corps  in  DS  of  id). 

(b)  Subsector  Commander.  Exercises  operatioruQ. 
control  of  territorial  and  paramilitary  forces  in  his  subsector. 

(c)  HF/i-F  Orbup  Headquarters.  Available  to  sector 
and  sometimes  subsector  commanders  to  control  JtF  and  PF  units.  Often 
used  to  control  units  compfisiiig  sector  reaction  force.  Viith  sector 
hea^  weapons  platoon,  mechanized  platoon,  intelligence  platoon, and  KF 
rifle  coD^anies,  can  organize  a  relatively  potent  reaction  force. 

(d)  Area  Ubhtrbl.  Although  hot  common  in  HVH, 
instances  have  been  observed  where  ^  HF/PF  group  lieadquarters  or  ah  KF 
company  commander  is  given  responsibility  for  a  id)  campaign  area  or 

A  designated  TAOK.  The  responsible  commander  exercises  operational 
control  of  all  KF  and  PF  units  in  the  area  and  sbmetir^es  the  paramilitary 
uiiitsi  Effective  results  have  been  attained;  however,  the  concept 
funs  counter  to  efforts  of  ^!DltD  to  place  PF  platoons  under  opcbh  of 
village  governments. 

(e)  Village  Authority.  As  a  means  of  stfengthehihg 
village  government  in  rural  areas,  KURD  advocates  placing  PF  platoons 
under  opcon  of  the  elected  or  appointed  village  gbvefhraehti  The  decisive 
cfiterlbn  should  be  whether  there  exists  a  viable  village  government 
capable  of  effectively  exercising  this  authority. 


Effectivehess/Pfoblem-Afea 


(ij  its  compieidties  and  obvious  weaknesses  novwithstahdihg, 
the  GVN's  organization  for  pacification  is  a  compfanise  tailored  to 
meet  the  complexity  of  the  enemy  threat  and  the  existing  political 
situation  in  ftVN.  The  .structure  is  also  a  cbmpfoir.ise  between  traditional 
French  cehtralizatioh  and  U.i  efforts  to  decentralize  authoeity.  There 
is  ho  siinpie  solution.  The  basic  system  can  be  nuide  to  work. 


(2)  The  dual  responsibility  of  the  i*rovince  chief/sector 
commander  poses  problems.,  especially  for  those  incumbents  who  cannot 
effectively  balance  ultiiiate  responsibility  with  delegation  of  authority. 
In  addition  to  military  responsibilities,  the  jxjsitibn  calls  for  supef- 
visibn  of  every  facet  of  civil  government,  including  activities  monitbrad 
by  the  myriad  ministries  of  GVN.  However,  the  organization  does  provide 
the  means  for  delegating  authbrity  and  reducing  the  prbblejn  of  span  of 
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(3)  Tlie  issue  of  DTA  control  of  niiiitarj'  operations  is  an 
elusive  one,  in  that  cle  facto  control  persists  in  some  areas  wnere  GVN 
authorities  claim  that  DTA  control  has  terminated.  The  case  for  DTA 
control  is,  of  course,  the  span  of  control  problem  of  the  oTZ  commander; 
Oig. ,  in  IV  CTZ,  where  there  are  16  sectora.  The  argument  against  DTA 
control  is  that  the  DTA  headquarters,  being  primarily  a  military' 
organization,  will  fail  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  sector  pacification 
effort  in  directing  the  emplojfment  of  forces.  The  JGS  criterion  for 
termination  of  DTA  control  appears  valid,  in  that  the  security  status 

of  the  sector  «hould  be  the  determining  factor.  Effective  impl«saontation 
lies  with  the  CTZ  commander.  First,  he  should  not  permit  personal 
disagreements  cetween  DTA  and  sector  commariders  to  hamper  the  pacification 
effort. ■  Second,  he  should  make  a  ciearcut  decision  re.^rding  the  role 
of  the  DTA  as  applies  to  each  sector.  Thiixl,  the  OTZ  commander  must 
insure  that  every  available  military  resource  of  the  DTA,  including 
ARVN,  is  responsive  to  the  legitimate  requirements  of  sector  coimianflers. 
Fourth,  the  OTZ  commander  must  insure  that  sectors  produce  effective 
pacification  plans  ard  that  DTA  coinrcandors  are  Uioroughly  acquainted 
with  these  plans  and  coordinate  Ai^Vh  military  operations  with  sector 
conznanders. 

(4)  An  effective  pacification  effort  requires  maximum 
utilization  of  every  asset.  Sector  commanders  must  assign  definite 
responsibilities  to  subsector  commanders  and  HP/PF  group  commaiviers 
and  insure  that  responsibilities  are  assigned  in  turn  to  everj* 
territorial  force  and  paramlitary  unit.  Oonmanders  must  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  resul.ts.  The  TAOR  and  pacification  campaign  area 
concepts  are  a  means  to  this  end.  To  make  the  system  Work,  authority 
must  be  decentralized,  which  many  VN  conroanders  are  reluctant  to  do. 

3.  EMPLOYMENT. 

a.  Missions.  Specific  pacification  missions  assigned  to  Hf  and 
PF  units  as  categc^rized  in  the  Territorial  Forces  Evaluation  System 
(TKES)  are  ss  follows; 

(1)  Security  of  hamlets/ viltages 

(2)  Sccuiity  of  district/province  tow  .s 

(3)  Security  of  key  military  installations 

(4)  Security  of  key  economic  installations 

(5)  Security  of  IX)C*b 

(6)  Reserve  and  reaction  forces 

To  varying  degrees,  the  effective  accomplishment  of  the  above  missions 
calls  for  offensive  operations  and  aggressive  interdiction,  particularly 
at  night. 

Deployment  of  Forces.  The  deployment  of  RF  and  PF  units 
la  dictated  in  part  by  the  above  missions.  The  attempt  to  achieve 
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more  effective  etploys! ent/Ueployiaent  of  str  aJid  PF  is  currently  a 
matter  of  priority  concern  lo  HQ  MACV.  Each  corps  senior  advisor 
has  been  requested  to  subcdt  ,iii  employment/deployment/reqairements 
evalu,3tion  for  i  is  0T2.  is  {sreparrng  an-i(Vi‘.'-wide  evaluation 

utilizing  analytical  techniques  aiid  field  verification.  This  latter 
evaluation  is  expected  to  indicate,  to  district  {subsector)  level, 
areas  containing  surplus  units,  areas  requiriring  additional  units,  and 
areas  of  probable  malemplpyment/maldepioyinsnt  of  kF  arid  PF  resources. 

Since  more  effective  e.-npio/inent/deployment  of  KF  a-id  PF  resources  is 
greatly  needed,  KVNaF  authorities  at  every  ievel  of  command  must  oe 
aggressively  "advised  and  assisted"  in  making  corrections.  Far  too 
many  units  are  still  employed  in  and  around  province  and  district 
capitals  in  static  roles.  Not  only  is  tnis  poor  defensive  strategj’, 
but  it  restricts  the  availability  of  forces  to  den>'  rural  hamlets  ard 
viliagas  to  the  enemy  and  hampers  the  effort  to  extend  pacification. 

The  Accelerated  Pacification  Campaign  for  the  period  1  Nov  68  -  31 
Jan  69  has  set  goals  for  the  upgrading  of  more  than  1,000  contested 
hamlets  to  the  "relatively  secure"  category.  Field  advisors  believe 
the  effort  vdJ.1  pay  great  diiddendfi  in  teraa  of  more  effective  employment/ 
deployment  of  forces.  The  motnentum  must  not  be  permitted  to  subside 
with  temination  of  the  Special  Canpaign. 

c.  Tactics. 

(1)  Concept  of  Operation.  The  role  of  ARW  and  /k'KAF  is 
to  strike  enemy  main  force  units  and  their  base  areas  and  to  provide 
a  shield  againsu  larger  enemy  units  behind  which  pacification  can 
progress.  The  role  of  KF  is  to  destroy  local  enemy  units  to  conipanj' 
size  and  to  provide  a  shield  for  pcfcification  efforts  in  the  villages 
and  hamlets.  The  PF  are  to  provide  external  defense  for  hamlets  against 
guerrillas  and  smaller  enemy  units  to  platoon  size.  Internal  defense 

of  hamlets  is  the  role  of  NPFF  and  poplar  self  defense  groups.  RDC  and 
fruoiig  Son  Cadre  g^roups  also  have  armed  security  elemcnis  capable  of 
reinforcing  hiimlet  defense.  ' 

(2)  A  discussion  of  KF  and  PF  operations  carinot  be  meaning¬ 
ful  without  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  "mud  fort','  heretofore 
known  by  RVNAF  and  US  advisors  as  the  outpost.  Few  if  any  FVv!-lAF  and 
RVNAF  units  in  Vietnam  are  found  at  night  outside  an  all-around 
defensive  position,  whothsr  it  be  a  hasty  perimeter  or  a  more  permanent 
fortified  installation.  Tn  the  case  of  KF  and  PF,  the  outpost 
usually  consists  of  bunkers  connected  by  berms  and/or  trenches  ana 
surrounded  oy  a  variety  of  barbed  wire  barriers,  buried  mines,  claymores, 
aixl  trip  flares.  Outposts  built  by  units  engaged  in  hamlet/ village 
defense  are  normally  largo  enough  to  acconmiodato  the  entire  unit  and, 

in  some  cases,  the  dependents.  In  far  too  many  cases,  the  unit 
remains  buttoned  up  in  the  outpost  at  night,  allowing  the  VC  to  have 
free  run  of  the  hamlet,  fethoring  taxes,  recruits,  ani  food  arxl  propa¬ 
gandizing  and  terrorizing  the  inhabitants.  Rot  only  does  such  an 
accommodation  result  in  utter  failure  to  accompi.ish  the  unit's  mission, 
hwt  it  permits  the  encay  to  strike  the  "defender"  at  the  time  and  place 
of  his  choosiiig,  often  with  dovastatiiig  results.  On  the  other  hand, 

US  Special  Forces  advisors  worklncr  CIDG,  as  well  ao  HACV  advisors 
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whose  c.iufiteruirts  have  demanded  aggressive  night  interdiction  programs, 
report  exceiLent  results  and  very  high  kill  ratios.  The  liACV  aavi^  ory 
effort  to  cofrsat  the  "outjjost  phllosojhy”  has  achieved  some  results,  but 
much  more  effort  ie  needec  on  the  part  of  territorial,  force  comnanders 
tnd  US  advisors  at  every  level. 

(3)  Combat  Operations. 

(a)  Regional  Forces.  RF  units  are  crjrahle  of  executing 

search  and  clear,  cl-ar  anl  hold,  cordon  anc  search  and  reconnaissance  in 
force  operations,  either  slnp’ly,  reinforced  with  sector  .'•c sources ,  in 
conjunction  with  IF  and  jjaramilitary  forces,  or  as  joint  or  conbined 
op.T-i'ions  with  A'tVll  or  PxI'AF  units.  They  also  as  reaction  forces 

tc  reinforce  thf-atenec  ar«as  and  are  capalie  cf  exocoting  ni-"hi 

int  JrUicKic.n  around  inhatited  areas.  They  can  afiO  do  jartic: *, at--  in 
airmobile  op- rot  ions,  jiarticularly  during  ccrl’ined  op-'ratiGriS  witti  US 
units.  Although  -iF  units  are  generally  familiar  witn  local  enemy  ana 
terrain,  many  of  their  daylight  operations  result  in  unprocuclive  "vralks 
in  the  sun"  and  their  nirht  operations  are  frer.uently  executed  rerely  to 
satisfy  uuotas  imp'osed  by  higher  headquarters.  Probably  ine  ro-^t  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  RF  units  in  daylig.hi  op-^i'ation:  is  ir.  e/ecuti-r  corCrn 
and  search  opxrrations,  in  oonjunction  with  RIFF,  arainst  VCI.  ixecalion 
often  leave  >  much  to  be  desired  due  to  lack  of  aggressiveness  on  the 
part  of  leaders  and  tieir  lack  of  training  in  command  and  control  of 
combat  orer-ations.  To  conclude  that  the  .RF  soldiers  lacks  "ruts"  would 
be  an  unfair  generalization.  US  field  advisors  are  almost  unanimous  in 
singling  out  leadership  as  the  major  deficiency.  Aside  from  the  basic 
effort  to  improve  training  and  leadership,  several  techniques  to  upgrade 
combat  operations  shov/  promise.  Combined  operations  witn  US  and  other 
B'.'MAF  units  not  only  pay  off  in  terms  of  utilizing,  HF  knowledge  of 
terrain  and  eneriy,  but  serve  also  to  improve  RF  leadersuip,  tactical 
expertise  and  confidence.  The  assignment  of  TAORs,  p-arviously  discur-sca, 
can  pay  off,  provided  results  are  demanded.  Targeting  of  RF  units  against 
known  or  suspected  enemy  units  in  their  TAORs  in  another  technique  which 
can  produce  results  if  vigorously  pursued.  The  greatest  need  is  training 
in  night  operations  and  vigorous  inforcement  by  conmanders  of  the  require¬ 
ment  that  every  available  RF  unit  execute  aggressive  night  interdiction 
operations  on  a  continuing  basis. 

(b)  Popular  Forces.  Except  as  participants  in  joint 
and  combined  operations,  the  PF  platoon  has  limited  capability  to  execute 
offensive  operations.  The  platoon  can  be  effective,  however,  in  patrolling 
outside  its  hamlet  area  during  daylight.  This  daylight  patrolling  sheuid 
normally  be  limited  to  reconnaissance  to  discover  signs  of  enemy  entry 
into  the  hamlet  area  and  to  plan  the  interdiction  program  for  the  night. 
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Security  nsu&t  be  posted  durln^'  daylight  hours,  as  tne  enenjy  v.ill  spot 
laxity  and  is  sure  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Aggressive  night  Interdic¬ 
tion  must  be  SOP  for  all  P'F  platoons  engaged  in  han let/village  defense. 

(4)  Village  and  Hanlet  Defense. 

(a)  Ao  discussed  above,  an  aggressive-  interdiction 
program  around  rural  hardets  is  the  real  key  to  the  success  of  Uje 
Pacification  Program,  demaininf,  in  the  "rr.ud  fort"  does  not  accomplish 
this  mission,  nor  does  the  implementation  of  half-hearted  ambushes  to  meet 
command-imposed  goal.  An  effective  interdiction  program  calls  for  a  coord 
inated  effort  on  the  part  of  available  AHVD,  P.-.?-iAF  and  Territorial  Force 
units.  The  role  of  AhV’N  and  F*MAF  units  is  to  interaict  rain  force  units 
bet%oen  enemy  base  areas  and  the  i.i.nabited  villares. 

(t)  itF  units  shouio  post  ambusho's,  irt  include  artillery 
and  mortar  ambusnes,  along  likely  enemy  routes  from  base  areas  ano  patrol 
along  IDCs  and  between  inhabited  areas.  The  artillery  ambush  is  a 
relatively  effective  economy-of-force  measure  consistin.'',  cf  a  trijr  flare 
around  which  artillery  or  mortar  fires  have  been  registered. 

(c)  IF  units  should  interdict  enemy  routes  around  the 
periphery  of  the  nanlets.  fonsiaering  the  relatively  few  j-v-rsonnel 
available  in  the  average  situation,  the  interdiction  program  rust  use 
ever^’  trick  of  the  trade  to  economize  on  personnel  and  to  insure  that 
every  likely  route  is  covered.  One  or  two  suuad  ambushes  can  be  placed 
along  the  more  likely  route >  where  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  exists 
that  the  VC  will  enter,  iiowever,  better  coverage  can  be  achieved  by  em- 
plo^/i.ng  smaller  fire  team  am  bushes,  tv/o  or  three-man  sniper  teams  and  the 
use  of  booby  traps,  trip  flares,  mortar  or  artillery  ambusnes  and  any 
other  "trick  or  treat"  device  whicl  the  ingenuity  of  ‘he  platoon  can  con¬ 
trive.  It  should  be  oOP  that  each  man  emplaces  two  or  three  of  these 
devtcess  to  cover  likely  routes  to  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  team's 
position.  Obviously,  such  a  system  calls  for  the  interaiction  tears  to 
remain  in  place  throughout  the  hours  of  darkness.  This  contradicts  those 
who  advocate  "aggressive"  patrolling  around  the  hamlet  area.  Ixperience 
indicates,  however,  that  a  good  interdiction  program  as  described  above 
will  achieve  effective  results  just  as  the.  most  successful  deer  hunter  is 
he  whose  chooses  a  good  blind  and  awaits  his  prey.  Ambushes  and  team 
sites  must  be  varied  nightly  to  avoid  setting  a  pattern  and  to  adjust 
the  sites  to  the  routes  that  the  VC  are  actually  using.  Patrolling  should 
take  place  along  LOCs  and  between  hamlet/village  complexes,  normally  by  RF 
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(d)  To  be  successful,  Uie  interdiction  proRran:  calls 
for  inaxiBiuBi  effort  at  night,  with  the  daytijiie  reserved  for  -rest,  family 
-relationships.,  training  and  preparation  for  the  nightly  activities..  This 
preparation  should  consist  of  a  daylight  reconnaissance  around:  the  .periphery 
.of  the  hamicf  to  determine  VC  attempts  tp  bypass  the  positions  of  the  ,prer 
vtous-  night  and  to  seiect  positions  .for  the  coicing  nights-  Teams  should  moye 
out  just  before  dusk  and.  occupy  alternate  positions  in  the  -vicinity  of  the 
previously  selected  sites,  'fakihg  advantage  of  early  dusk-,  the  teamsi 
should  move  covertly  to  their  .selected  sHes.,  No:  inhabitant  of  the 
hamlet,  regardless  of  his  rc-putat'lon  for  loyalty,,  should' be  permitted,  to 
know  the  location  of  those  {.-ositions-.  Curfew  must  bo  strictly  enforced. 
Leaders  .-nusb  strictly  enforce  noise  and  light  discipline..  This  is 
extremely  important.  In  view  of  current  tendencies  of  HF  and  PF  units  to 
fire  a  shot  or  two  ufon  taking  up  their  night  positions.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  these  shots  arc  fired  to  indicate  positions  to  the  VC  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  not  use  t.he  route  covered  by  th"  ambush. 

•(e)  Such  an  interdiction  program,  if  vigorously  pursued, 
will  result,  in  effecti-ve  accomplishment  of  the  platoon's  mission..  Any  VG 
parties  attempting  to  enter  the  hamlet  will  citiior  enter  the  killing  zone 
of  the  anbushj.  be  fired  upon  by  snipers.,,  set  off  a  booby  trap,  or  trip  a 
flare .  The  VC  will  I’eact  as  would  any  other  humcin  beinpT-lni  'd.11  hit  the 
dirt.,  pull  back.,  retire  from  the  area,  or-  attempt  to  probe  the  position,. 

If  he  attempts  the  latter,  he  vdil  encounter  other  "trick  or  treat" 
devices-  and  ohipor  fire  from  the  flanks  or  reap.  Frequenfljr  he  wil.l  be 
do-itroyod  pr  dcmorali'/-ad.  At  the  very  least,  he  -will  be  delayed.  This 
system  W-ili  not  urcvenl  i.viJor  attacks  by  large  VC  units,  nor  is  It  In¬ 
tended  to. 

(f)  The  most  important  obstacle  to  the  Implomentation  of 
a  good  interdiction  progra.m  is  huitiein  psychology,  Even  the  best  trained  US 
units.-,  Vhun  called  upon  to  interdict  enemy  elements  at  nignt,  need  to  be 
sh-own  that  the  ambush  element  lias  the  upper  hand  through  the  advantages  of 
surprise,  previously  selected  positions  and  prepared  fires,.  The  soldier 
on  night  arabusli  duty  -fools  very  alone  and  is  reluctant  to  "trigger"  the 
ambush,,  even  when  the  cne-ty  has  entered  the  jjrcparbd  killing  zone. 

Vihan  he  in- properly  trained,  strongly  led',,  and  :nttaln3  that  confidence 
which  ohlj'  domes  from  having  participated  in  a  successful  :ambush.,  he  will 
be  willing  to  continue.  Additionally,.  RF  and  ;PP  soldior.s  must  be  indoc¬ 
trinated  through  the  TOIWAR  program  In  order  that  their  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  people  will  be  ingrained.  That  is,  they  roust  become 
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people-otwnUd ,  rather  than  self -oriented  and  unit -oriented.,  as  at 
present. 

('5).  Combat  Support- 

(a) .  Most  Kr  and  FF  units  are  located  .v-lthin  artUlery 
fans  of  AflVH,  US  or  other  FWl-lAF units,  to  supplener.t  these  artiUery  fires, 
some  sectors  utilize  -4.2  mortars  authorized  under  tables  of  Allowances 

and  manned:  by  RF  crews..  One  of  the  major  :prdblcir.s  with  respiCCt  to  indirect 
fire  support  is  the  chronic  shortage  of.  mortar  illumination  rounds. 
Experience  has  indicated  that  US  artillery  units  provide  almost  immediate 
artillery  fire  support,  but  ARVN  artillery  support  usually  e Dtails  a  delay 
of  some  15  to  30  minutes,. 

(b)  Air  support  is  nornwlly  provided  by  USAF  and  Army 
aviation  units  in  the  form  of  close  tAC  air  support,  "Spooky"  and  ^ships. 
Many  US  advisors  advocate  an  increase  in  .VMAF  close  air  rapport  units  for 
two  reasons  5.  VIIAF  FAC'  s  can  conaunicate  with  the  suproi’t  units  even  when 
US  advisois  are  not  present  on  the  ground;  additionally,  dvAF  is  in  a 
better  position  to  take  responsihility  for  ascertalninp  tne  rules  of 
enmarement  which  -should  be  followed  in  each  situation,  co,-«cinlly  when 
support  is  rendered  in  or  near  inhabited  areas,  USAF  F.i.'  s  are  norrrhny 
avatlabic  bo  province  advisory  beams  and  render  effective  support  not 

only  in  brinninp,  in  TAG  air,,  but  also  in  flying  dally  surveillance  miasicns 
throughout  the  province..  There  is  a  orying  need  to  interrate  WAF  FAC  s 
into  these  activities.  With  the  presence  of  from  one  to  three  U.?  t* AC  s 
in  each  province.,  very  little  rosourcec  would  be  ^e^uired  to  afford  US 
advice.,  assistance  and  practical  training  to  WAP  FAC's. 
visibod  .by  the  writer,  th-'  USAF  officers  indicated  that  a  WAF  was  _ 
available,  but  moot  of  his  time  was  spent  flj'lnr.  follort  Cirls  aromd  the 
countryside.  If  allowed  to  continue.,  this  situation  will  result  in  our 
nissihg  a  bet  hot  only  to  increase  the  eXfoettvenoss  of  combat  support 
for  RF  and:  PPj;  but  to  leave  our  VietnameGO  counterparts  with  an  invalu¬ 
able  cartbiliby  if  and  when  o\ir  forces  depart  from  KTO. 

(c)  Although  more  properly  in  the  field  of  combat 
service  support,.  lEH-VAC  often  poses  a  problem  for  -RF  and  PF  wits  and 
advisors.  USA  ffifK'/AC  cnoppers  are  normally  responsive  to 
rtqueat'Sr  but  usually  refuse  to  .go  in  at  nipht  unless  there  is  a  Ub 
ad.viso.r  oh  the  ground. 

d.  Intcllirence . 

(I)  Orgvntzation.  Each  sector  and  subsector  headquarters^ 
hao  a  Tactical  Oporallona  Cantar  (TOC)  which  aorvaa  to  houhe  the  S2  -  -3 
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actiyttleB.  In  aJctllon,.  as  a  result  of  the  Phoenix  -  Phung  Hoang  Program 
to  destroy  the  .VCI,.  sectojis  and  subsectors  throughout  d'/N  are  constructing 
PIOCCs  (Province  InteLIt'’ence  and  Operations  Coo -dination- Centers),  and 
■DIOCCs  (District  Intelligence  and  Operations  Coordination  Centers) .  There 
are  high  expectations  that  these  centers,  .vditch  Will  rerve  as  a  depository 
of  V.CI  intelligence  and.  coordinate  the  follow-up  operations.,  will  be 
effective  in  eliminating  the  v6l.  One  questions, however,,  why  the 
buildings  now  under  construction  are.  separate  and  apart  from  the  TOCs. 

(’2)  Agencies.  As  mentioned  previously,,  ■jacn  sector  has  an 
jtP  intellirence  platoon  and  each  subsector  has  an  FF  intelLigonce  squad. 
Th'se  «ni^3  are  available  for  intelligence  an-.,  recornaisiance  missions 
and  for  utilisation  in  the  counterint-  "'I Irenes  program.  Tut-  more 
technical  Intellirence  work  is  purfonod  by  IJllitary  security  Corvico 
units.  RF  and  PF  rifle  units  can  be  effectivt-  intoiligence  agoncii.-s 
through  ttie  use  of  long-ran/.',e  reconnaissance  patrols  (LiiUP' s) ,  obsur- 
yation  posts  and  listonin.g  posts.  Also  available  to  the  sector  and  sub¬ 
sector  headquarters  are  paid  intelligence  agents,  rttU,  K'P,  Wf'FF,  RDC 
teams.,  Popular  self-defense  groups  and  FACs.  Faxlmijn  ati:i?.atlon  itiould 
be  made  of  intelligence  proluced  by  AU'/ti  and  FVJISAF  intcliigence  agencies. 

(3)  Sources.  Jcpjnding  upon  the  rapport  established  with 
the  people  >  they  can  he  a  most  rfruitCul  source  of  inteXllgence...  IV/.' s  are 
an  eydoLlcht  source  and  ilt  la  an  unusual  VC  who  dr^os  not  tell  all  after 
his  capLuro.  Prob.ibly  the  -.lOSt  effective  source  of  Intolligehcc  is  the 
Hoi  Cha.ah,  who  wtU  not  only  tell  a.U,.  but  who  will  normally  lead  friendly 
elementis  to  enemy  base  areas,,  weapons  ana  rice  caches  and  other  hiding 
p.laco8. 

(h)  Dl.aseminatlon  and  bsc.  Obviously,  the  reporting,  of 
information  to  higher  and  lower  aeadjuartors  and  to  adjacent  units  .nhould 
be  SOP,  Hovmveri  m\ich  Improverent  is  needed  in  this  regard,.  Speed  ia  of 
the  essence.  Kven  in  US  urlts,  information  on  VC  locations  and  movement 
is  nornnlly  received  too  l»'tc  to  be  of  any  value.  It  is  important  to  get 
information  to  the  level  of  commend  cap.'»blo  of  offoctivo  foliow-up.  For 
e;aimplo.j  a  subsector  headquarters  receiving  information  concerning  main 
-force  activities  should  not  only  report  that  Infornetion  Imuediatcly  to 
CTZ  but  should  transmit  it  sirailtancdusly  to  the  nearest  Flv>:AF  or  ARVH 
headquarters  In  the  locality.  On  the  other  hano,.  Fbl’AF  and  AitVW  units 
should  transmit  Infcrirvation  concorning,  V.CI  or  /aiorrlllo  activities  to 
the  appropriate  ooclor  or  subsector  headquartara.  If  follow-up  on 
Intdiligenco  ts  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  Imncdictc,  As,  previously 
mentioned,  an  effcctiyo  technique  is  the  targeting  of  RF  units  against 
known  or  suspected  VC  unit.n  within  their  TAORo,. 
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(5}  Counterintetlij'.encc .  Counterintell.i[!ence  in  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  force  system  needs  improvement.  The  best  measares  are  the 
simplest,  such  as  varying:  ambush  sites  nichtly,  occupyinc  positions  under 
cover  of  dusk  or  aarkness,  and  eaCorcir.r  strict  notsi?  and  iijiit  discipline. 
Future  operations  should  not  be  announced  to  leaders  until  the  afternoon 
before  the  operation.  Higher  headquarters^  should  keep  to  a  minimuni 
■  their  requirement  for  subordinate  headquarters  to  submit  plans  in  advance, 
flather  than  detailed  plans,,  these  requirements  should  caii  for  operationai 
forecasts  for  the  purpose  bf  allocating  resources  and  coordinatinn  major 
efforts,. 


e.  Rrobleais/ileakne  s  se  s . 

(Ij  Tne  basic  problem  affoctinr  Terrivorial  Forces  operations 
is  it  lacK  of  airressi.ve,  effective  leadership.  This  problem  results  in 
part  from  overcentrallzation  of  authority  and  failuj'e  of  co-rnnderc  to 
hold  Intermediate  and  junior  loaders  accountab'*-  for  their  actions  or 
failure  to  act.  The  problem  Is  also  due  to  a  numerical  lack  of  ti'alned 
leaders  which  is  a/tgravated  by  combat  losses  nmonp  the  officer  and  l.’GO 
corps, 

(2)  The  concentration  of  Territorial  Force  units  around 
provincial  and  discrlcl  c  pit. Is  and  the  a33i,Tirt»nt  of  large  nurab'^'^r  of 
these  units  to  static  defonsu  of  installations  seriously  affects  the 
pacification  effort. 

(.3)  Thu  dcployrcnl.  of  Territorial  Force  units  is  restricted 
by  the  fact  that  UF  units  esn  not  be  dcployco  vitside  their  hoire  pro\i.noes, 
nor  PF  units  outside  thoir  home  districts. 

(l)  The  ahilicy  of  soctor  bom-iander?  to  employ  their 
Territorial  Force  unit.i  (•u,..ctivoly  is  affected  by  rcuLrlctiorP  Imphsou  »v 
higher  headquarters.  In  this  re.-’,ard,  areas  of  operation  of  A.WH  and  IV.'IIAF 
units  comprise  a  high  prop  rt ion  of  territory  in  rany  provincesj  wr.ich 
severely  restricts  the  o(!io%:>yiy;nt  of  HF  and  PF  unitSi 

(5)  In  rnmy  iiistancJs.,  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination 
bcLwcon  soctor  and  r-ubnochor  headquarters  and  nearby  A.IVJ)  and  FldAF  \inlts. 
The  solution  lies  in  ecardinated  pacification  planning  in  which  ill 
resources  must  be  integrated  for  the  purpose  of  accompliohing  t)>e  connon 
mission. 

(6)  ilF  and  PF  units  in  tsany  areas  do  not  enjoy  firepower 
comparable  to  that  of  the  enohy.  the  Issue  of  the  Ml 6  Kifle  should  do 
imich  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  In  order  to  achieve  victory,  HF  and  PF 
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leaders  and  soldiers  niu3t  be  imbued,  with  the  will  to  win.  They,  must 
■-must  achieve  a  sense  of  mls;dion  wlilch  can  only  coiiie  from  .becoming'  orient.ed; 
toifrard  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  ff-ople  and  for  destroying  the 
enemy, 

•4..  fnAlMW.G:.. 

a. .  Ocg'rnl?-atioh  f).  itVWAF  lr.‘.lnii;g  i.'  .iicirr  the  superyislon 

of  the  C  mtrdl  rninihr  f  Mttrd  CTO  supervises  :the  Mny  s«*rvice 

colleges  branch  'tnu  i-  cv.ic:  "  !  •  •  tn.  HiH,L<3ry  Atademy  ano  ffcp 

4caderay,  and  -To  ;  "  Lran  cen''?r'=.  Ilniil  frec.ently,  T’P  tminlirg 
centers  were  unde;-  tn':  ennhr  .  of  the  0L,.’3,  ‘  si  r  r' -  id  cr-nr  ol loatioh 

plan,  U  intor-fc  vincii.;  't  ’  cc  sver;  1  i.O!'.oc 

■throughout  -‘'J'' ,  cgrc.ci  ...f.j*  r/isj  nn  if  Cl'.  ct  rd  '  r'-". -w  i.ll  have 

increased  capi'  ii ■.■  anc  will  i  <■-  r''s; i-ns ibl jVr  r  liioiviriua.]  PF 

replace;,. ‘pt 3,  >  .sic  t-.-  nin.,  of  r...nv  )F  jl't-i'.*-.  aic.  r.  xTc.-hi-r  tr-vlnlng 

of  old  PF  plat-:  ihs .  longr^r-n-v  |.l  nc.  :a;l  for  ‘  conso tide:, ion  into 

five  PF  tralhinr  ccnl- sv  ,  .n  n,  v<  n  hirh.j.ind  I  F  t-ra.Lning 

centers  in  the  Hi.**;!  tj.dr,  will  ruivtin  ai  a  t.OOr  .'in  ca|v'iciLy  vndrr 

11  Corpsi  contro*. .  Tn'-  co.nr  •  Unalion  of  i'F  tr-aini:.  *  cer.V'rs  offers 
advahta/'ca  in  t»  r-s  Ji  atn.  .rdiration  of  trtininr  an  w.'il  as  imp-ove*.  nt 
of  facilit.lo3,  .-hw  /•■(•,  ,cl  .  w  c  nr.Tini  tion  has  b*''.r.  r>  ..nd  to  fa-,  necessary 
hetwern  the  trainiri/  r'nier:*  and  ;.*;e  CTS’s  and  provii.ccs  from  which  the 
trainee  uni-ts  orl'”iiia' e. 

b.  I'oJ  jt  ic'  I  Ink  t-'  rirat  .  -n.  To  •lup;-!*  r*  !!'  tv  tr' Ininp  received 

in  dF  and  ’^lialniij  vi,  tf  .sninp  ir-  glv  n  on-  .v  t"  i“c>l>Ue  Training 
Team.'  (hiTs)  In  revri.'.i  u.  y  iojTaent  for  both  dr  and  ‘  r  units.  Addi:- 
tlonxiliy,  the  Pr'  c'  iv-  “  V.‘ I i-.n  aj-.n  li.c.-r!  r.o.  t  T:.  drogram,. 'which 

Is  a  rirorfair  •  ‘s'ered  .y  can.i!slihr  of  120  hcisrr  of  initial 
tminin/'  ind  a  7' -nc.  r  ?'•  "s'e-'er  course.  f  inci  t-if  t  raii.inr  received  in 
tfaihln/j  c'!iit»”'r>  -i;  >  .  c.  •  .n?  r- v  im if».ary  ;!■  y-'lep-ton*.  and  p»lit,.ical 
indoctrinat  ion,,  thor"  to  '  .a  need  for  stand.'irdizii  y  t  oe  sever. a  1 

curricula  ?.nd  util  i’i  if  tr'C  r-’i..  ..••c<r3  to  gfciater  advani;  fni  As  it  is,  the 
program  is  no  i:cnplr'/C  '.-.ta..  no  .o.t  at  any  level  onv-fTS  t.o  urdorntand  it. 

An  rffcctivc  Indort  rln*  H'y  pr.o  ;rir.  for  botl  kr'  and  ! parsonnei  is  of 
utmost,  importance.  Tor  pr-g.-an  hould  imbue  leaders  and  neldiors  aiikc 
with,  a  sense  of  .a.a‘ lonbooi,  dediv«'»tion  to  tnr  nir.slon  of  protecting  the 
people,  the  importanc*'  of  mppo,***  with  the  j^copio,  the  purpose  of  the  RD 
Program  and  briof,  rudincriary  t-aining  in  how  to  help  the  people  tc  in¬ 
itiate  nclf-hclp  prcjccl.*!. 
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c  ..  ?/fFAP .Support .  training  is  also-  suppler.ented  by  courses  of 
Instroclipn;  a^.iirii3ter«d  fey  US  .and  other  PWfiftS  units..  For  eminple,,,  US 
uhi^  have  furnished,  leadership  training  to  RP .and' FF  leaders.  The  ROK 
Capital  biVis ion  has  trained  more  than,  .1 60  FF  platopns  in  a  very  effective 
one  . week  eourse  which  concentrates  uppi.  comfeat  operations.,  Training  has 
also  .been- turtherjed  through  the  work  of  J-ACV  Mobile  Advisory  Teams 
which  yrii'l;  fe®  fj^-seuesed  in  iMre  .detati  in  .Paf.agraph' 7. 

d,  iii-Rlace  training.  JCS  has  published  a  simple  6f-hour  weekly 
trainingipfOgram  cohsistang  of  loarksmansh.p,,  indoctrination,  and  basic 
tactical  ‘  raining,  to  fee  conducted  by  unit  leaders,  RefjorX.s.  indicate  that 
•only  a  smll'percfentEge  of  units  meet  the  .6-hpur  weekly  .goal. 

e:.  ’  Problema 

■(.1);  RF' and  PF  training  centers  provide  little ,,  if  any,,  practical 
traihing  in- night  operitiohs.  Effective  nieht  training  for  night  inter¬ 
diction  work  under  realistic  conditions  should  he  the  single  most  important 
item,  in- the  tactical. .program  of  instructionj 

(2)'  Priority  emphasis  shoulc  also,  be  .given  to  politicnl/military 
indoctrination  prpgramd  for  the  purpose  of  imbuing  in  every  iF  and  >‘F 
leader*  a  oan.se  of  missipn, ■'hatred,  for  the  eneny,  and  impressm.:  ujvj:  iij: 
the  importance  of  being  a.  loyal -defender  of  the  D-aople.. 

.(.3)  Leadership  traihingj  j'artirul.:.r‘..y  in  the  RP,.  . . .  4.4-/ . 

a  failure  to  take  advantage  of  quous.  1  rovinct  -offiC)  ..  — .4,: 
the  excuso  that  leadfers  a^re  needed  too  badly  in  toe  uni.v.s  ,.i.d  1  > ' 

■are  sent  off  t0‘ training  they  will  not  return.,  ilQ  I'ACV  has  attemni  eo  to 
-convince  .JOS  that  .napdatory.  quotas  are  needed  and  that  snio  guarantee  cnould 
be  given  to  sector  cormianddrs  that  tniheos  Will  be  returned  to  their  units, 

(4) .  Training  centerr.  have  encountered  problems  involving  HF  and  PF 
units  arriving  at,  training  centers  without  sufficient  cadre  to  as.^iSt  ip 
supervising;  the  conduct  of  training.  Also,  FF  platoons  after  arr4.Vj.t.g  at. 
training  centers  for  basic  unit  training  or  rofi’i..i.her  training  are  dis¬ 
covered  to  he  composite  platoons  from  several  units.  Apparently,  both 
leaders  and  soldiers  look  upon  the  training  center  p'Oriod  as  ah  opportun¬ 
ity  to  take  leave.-  Desertions  by  Lralhoes  after  arrival  at  the  training 
center  constitutes  an  addltiona  '.  problem.  Tnese  problems  can  be  solved 
only  by  the  exerciso  of  strong  I.eadcrship  on  the  part  of  sector  and  sub¬ 
sector  cownandors.  Training  centers  have  been  asked  to  bring  these 
problems  to  the  litraedlate  attention  of  the  responsible  comnitindcrsi 

(5)  Conmand  emphasis  is  needed  to  insure  that  unit's  conduct  f;. 
ln-s*place  training. 
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5.  iiPGISTICS ; 


a.  0r/Vih^7.<»fclcin  /TAB  nV. 

Cnmn«n,j  lofiist'i'c?.  j  by  .the  Central  Lo«3t-ics 

•  n  i.  -  >n.  oax^oh.  Each  07'  has  one  Aren  Lo^jistics  Conrand:.(ALC)  i 

t  ^'"5  •'‘hG*  s .  The  -Ale  provides 

depots,  and  .maintenance  support  within  -its.  area  ..  kAcV 

Tealf  the  ALC-s,  as  well  as  Kobiae  Advisory  Log 

•Teams  (.lAnTs),  to  assist  in  xhe  ,ahea  logistics  etfort... 

t«  -of  1  At  sector  level,  the  Administration  and  D.irect  Support 

(A;tDSE  Co),  is  an  ItF  resource.,  providing  personnel 
adninintretton,  ftnancr,  supply^  maintenance j.  graves  .registration  and 
services  support  tc  torritorial  forces  within  the  sector^  The  US 
adytsory  team  to  the  AtnSL  Comiany  has  recently  been  Augmented  to  nine 
officers  and  '^n  as  a  fart  of  the  .(F  and  PF  Impravement  Program,. 

E.  brit-ctiveness.. 

(’  )  Ode  has  only  to  visit  the  average  A/iDl’l,  Compsnv  to 
realize  that  real  pror-recs  haa  been  -rnde  in  t!ie  logistics  effort. 

A:.,.thou/'h  corjcand.  supervis.tcn  c.ih  be  .Improved  and  some  corruption  still 
exists,  the  supply  tnu  riAintcnahco  systems  arc  ocitig  rinde  to  vork, 

(■«.)  The  v.cnke'-t  links  in  the  supjily  systcr  are  the  subnly 
sergeant  in  the  dF  compAny  v-d  the  subsector  Si,  section-,  which  is 
normall:  ros^haihlo  -for  3uppl:d.nR  the  }>F  platoons.  Some  AA-DSL  companies 
have  a  .tcnif  ted  to  solve  Uu!i  i»rciblem  by  roijuiring  Kr  company  supply 
sergeants  to  work  In  and  undi-r  the  direct  supervision  of  the  A^tDEL  com¬ 
pany  cotinsonder.  In  sc-w  other  cases,,  tho  supply  sergeants  and.  RF 
platoon  supply  rcprusontatlvcs -work  under  the  direct  supervision,  of -the 
subsector  St*.  Those  .control  n«?asurcs  offnr  son©  protection  against  the 
tendency  of  lowrr  eoiie.lon  ajpplj  personnel  to  dispose  of  supplies,  in  the 
locol  Ijlack  Forket. 

(3)  Tho  suppl/  system  is  also  hanperbd  by  the  reiUcUhee  of 
unit  commanders  to  press  their  sufrrior.s  to  remedy  critical  shortages. 
Apparently,  they  x*iievc  that  once  a  superior  has  had  a  problem  brought 
to  his  attention  it  would  bo  In  poor  taste  to  mention  it  again.  However, 
advisors  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  check  requisitions  often  find 
that  unit  co'rmahders  have  never  submitted  written  requisitions. 
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(A)  Transportation  for  tlie  movonient  of  supplies  is  always 
a  probiem.  Generally,  for  sectors  located  within  60  kilom^ers  from 
Ithe  ALC.,  supply  point  distribution  is  used,  t}  is  places  a  bjrcien  on 
A&DSL  companies  vihich,  in  many  cases,  t.ave  liLtio  more  than  a  naif  of 
their  authorized  trucks.  The  condition  jf  IOC's  also  a^vTavates  this 
problem.  In  some  areas  of  Vietnam,  convoys  may  move  only  with  armed 
escort.  Formany  outlying  areas,  air  t  rr.nsportai  ion  iii.st  be  used  to 
;move  supp].ies. 


(5)  Although  sufficient 
fulfill  98!o  of  llF  and  FF  unit  rcipji:-- 
and  liBny  ere  beyond  economical  repair. 


'  rtc  'i..  V  ,  t  -  .  ..t,.  tj  to 

r.tu,  the  radio*'  on  ..a-id  a.e  old 
Cufficient  '.dC-i,'  .  jos  rc-e. 


Issued  to  form  maintenance  floats  in  <^.ch  AiPFL  Comi.Any;  I  ..n*j.  r,  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  old  radios  often  results  in  maintenance 
;backipg8>. •making  direct  exchange  impossible.  As  more  l-'iiC-25  radios 
-become  available  for  issue  to  rtF  and  Pi'  unils,  this  pro)  I-'p  v/n]  be 
•alleviated. 


(6)  AlWN  authorities,  face-i  HUh  ad;..-.  *  ,v  ' 

logistical  problems  of  every  type,  mit  concentrate  upon  the  us..eiitial3; 
i.e.',  iniss'lon  essential  etiuipment  and  those  supplies  and  services  which 
mpst  directly  effect  the  morale  and  fighting  efficiency  of  the  units. 

6,  ff.RSONHEL  ADMINISTRATION . 


a.  As  mentioned  above,  the  A^;P3I,  company  is  resp^'n  ill.  fer  per¬ 
sonnel,  administration  and  payment  of  ;!'  'id  I'F  Lroopj.  One  of  the  ujr- 
rent  efforts  is  to  establish  by-napr  ; .  •  nt  irg  <•>'’  PP  soiduM's  wnc-  ’ 
previously  accounted  for  only  mi:r.cnc.u} Ti .  ■  ;  > 

has  been  a  problem,  particularly  wit;  ..  .t  i  >  ,•>  .  ■  ,  .  '  ,  ..^r-* 

and  payments  of  dependent  rice  aliowai)Ci*<..  I'o  ascirt  ..i  .  -o.e 

problems,  pay  data-  cards  have  been  instituted  and  eacn  o'  i;<  r  .• 
informed  of  his  entitlements. 


b.  Problems . 

(1)  DesertlonsJ  KF  and  PF  desertion  rates,  while  averaging 
lower  than  that  of  ARVN,  constitute  a  serious  problem.  Contributing 
factors  include  lack  of  leadership,  corruption  on  the  part  of  leaders, 
deployment  of  units  outslco  their  iirjTK'diate  home  areas  and  low  living 
standards  in  the  form  of  pay  and  housing.  Measures  to  control  desertions 
as  part  of  the  ilF  and  PF  Improvement  Program  include  a  jsrogram  to 
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fingerprint  all  ilK  and  PF  wrsorinei,  posting  the  riajr.es  of  deserters,  in 
their  home  .cofinuriitie'Sj  itnproyPd  .ID  cards,.  .TOli/AJl  iridpcthination,. 
ijhpr6ve.i«nt  of  .living  standards  arid  stringent  punishment  .of  deseriters. 

A  case  .in  point  is.  rice  allowances,  the  PP  soldier  is  authorized  to 
receive  200<piastero  per  month  for  each  of  his  certified  deperidentSi 
Particular.ly  in  the  highland  areas,  soldiers  cannot  provide  legally 
documented  birth  arid  marriage  certificates.  Since  the -average  soldier 
cannot  pay  the  400  piasters  for  obtaining  certification  for  each  of  his. 
dependents ,  procedures  have  been  instituted  whereby  he  can  be  exempted 
from  the  fee  requirements.  However,  this  exemption  must  be  approved  in 
Saigon  or  in  Huci  which  requires  many  weeks  or  months  to  process.  It  Is 
essontiid  that  red  tape  be  eliminated  where  it  affects  the  raornl".  of  the 
soldie.r  and  his  ability  to  support  his  dependents,, 

•  (2)  I.«adership.  As  heretofore  mentioned,  lack  of  effective 
leadership  is  the  single  most  important  deterrent  in  the  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  territorial  security..  Among  the  causes  of  inferior  leadership  are 
the  lack  of  opportunities  for  HP  soldiers  to  enter  OCS  and  the  NCO 
Academy,. failure  to  fill  avaiLTble  quotas  in  leadership  courses,,  a 
•rolative.ly  weak  code  of  military  Justice  and  failure  to  enforce  its 
provisions,  low  nay  for  leaders,  failure  to  recognize  leadership  i>j  a 
form  of  orOflotioris  .nno  other  rewards  and  roligious  ami  social  djscrimen-r 
ation.  The  :il'  arid  I*F  Iihprovcraerit  Program  is  addressing  these  causes  of 
poor  leadership,  F.ffofts  are  being  riade  to.  insure  that  PF  loaders  are 
appointed  and  receive  their  position  pay.,  US  advisors  have  received,  in¬ 
structions  to  assist  in  tae  Ideritificatiori,  training,  and  promotion  of 
effective-  lesdcrs  and  in  the  identification  and  removal  of  incompetents. 

As  previously  nontioriee,  /WNAF  authorities  have  been  requested  to 
enforce  mandatory  fulfillTiCrit  of  leadership  training  quotas.  Also,  US 
advisors  have  been  encouraged  to  recommend  outstanding  leaders  for  US 
decorations  and  to  encourage  their  ARW  counterparts  to  recognize  these 
leaders  with  appropriate  awards  arid  decorations.  Utilizing  analytical 
techniques,  MACCCUnJi  has  produced  and  is  field-verifying  a  leadership 
model  in  which  lists  of  <'U» standing  and  unsatisfactory  units  are  compiled 
from  leadership  Indicators m  the  Territorial  Forces  Evaluation  System 
(Ti-ES),  which  is  described  In 'rara  7  below.  If  field  verification  proves 
the  model  to  be  valid,  those  lists  will  bo  furnished  to  JOS  and  HACV  field 
advisors  for  appropriate  follow-up  action. 

7.  FA  Cl  FJO  ATION  HANACy.lEMT . 

a.  US  Advisory  Organization. 

(1)  HQ  MACV  (TAD  C) .  Within  the  HACV  Coninand  Group,  lEP 
OIHUSKACV  For  CORDS  is  charged  with  responeiblllty  for  the  pacification 
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advisory-effort.  The  Aosistant  rapCOf-liSia^Cy,  For  OOilDS  has  territorial 
forces  ae  his  prtaary  arta.  of  interest.  .Additiohaiiy,  tej’OOIRJSf^ACV  (Geh 
Abramsi  then  Gen  Goodpaster.)  hAs  displaj'ed  ah. active  and  cohtihuihg 
interest  in  the  ;program  to  upgrade  the  effectiyehesE  of  Hr  and  ?F.  As  a 
result  of  this  active  cproiand-.  interest  j  the  entire  .jjACV  Staj?f  has  in- 
.  creasingly- ■accepted>  respwisibiiity-  for  HF  arid  PF  Mtters  within  their 
’ Tjespective  areas  of  interest.  Withih' the  OACofS  for  OOilDS,  the  HF  and  .PF 
Division,  is  the  focal  .point,  for  RF  arid  PF  matters ,  serves  as  the 
principai  liaison  agbncy  vrith  JCS  and  othar  I'ACV  agencies,  has  primary 
■MACV  Staff,  interest  in  the  upgrading  and  utilization  of  HF  and  PF, 
furnishes  the  US.  elemerit  on  combined  !'ACV/JGS  RF  and  PF  inspection  teams 
and  keeps  field  advisors  informed ‘through  periodic  RF  and  PF  conferences 
at  HQ  USKACT;,  the;  monthly  ,1^  and  P?  Newsletter  and  field  liaison  visits. 
The  .Plansr and  Programs  Diyielori  intepates  territorial  forces  resources 
into  pacification,  planning.  The  Operations  and  Analysis  Division,  manages 
the  Territorial  Forces  Evaluation  System  (TFES)  and  the  Hamlet  .E  valuation 
System  (HES):  and  is  responsible  for  field  reporting  on  pacification. 

Under  the  Coordinator  of  Civil  PrerAtions,  the  reveral  "techrii.cgl" 
divisions  of:FAC0bi^S  advise  and  assist  their  counterpart  GVN  ministrie.s 
in  implenienting  the  revolutionary  deveipp^rit,  public  safety,  Psyopsj 
Chieu' Hoi.  arid  Tefugee  programs.  Admlriistrative  support  is  provided  by 
Management  Sup^ft  Division .>  The  Evaluatiphs  Branch  irakes  field' 
oyaiuatiOns  of 'problem  areas  and;. re^fts  directly  to  ACofS,  CORDS.,  V.'ith 
the  exception:  of  HF  and  PP  , Division  arid  OAD,.  which- have  military  chiefs, 
CORDS  divisions  are.  headed  by  foreign-  service  officers. 

(2)  Field  Advisory  Organization.  The  CORDS  orpanization  in 
each  of  the  major  subordinate  commands  (III  KAl',  IFl'V,  T3FFV  and  IV  Corps. 
Advisory  Group)  ia  Essentially  the  same  as  in  HQ  KACV  (TAD  D) .  The  two 
advisory  channels  should  be  noted,  the  CORDS  advisory  channtO ,  which 
actually  begins  with  IF.POOHUSMACV  For  CORDS,  extends  througii  the  Region/ 
CTZ  Dep  CORDS  and  the  Province  Senior  Advisor  (PSA)  to  the  District 
Senior  Advisor  (DSA).  The  channel  of  US  advisors  with  AiiVH  units  extends 
from  the  CTZ  Deputy  Senior  Advisor  through  the  Division  Senior  Advisor  to 
the  Regimental  and  Battalion  Advisors,  the  Force  Corm^ndcr  is  Senior 
Advisor  to  the  CTZ  Commander.  Province  and  District  advisory  teans  are 
relatively  flexible  organizations  composed  of  military  and  civilian 
advisors  and  tailored  to  the  security  and  political  needs  of  the 
particular  area.  If  the  PSA  Is  a  civilian,  his  deputy  will  be  military 
and  vice  versa.  US  Army  Special  Forces  detachments  serve  as  the  basis  for 
advisory  teams  in  several  provinces  and  districts.  An  example  of  a 
province  advisory  team  organization  is  shown  at  TAB  E.  Normally  the  RF 
and  PF  Advisor,  a  major,  reports  directly  to  the  PSA  or  Deputy  PSA 
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(WhMyei:  la  the  aahtor  iniiitAry.*d>rt.8pr)>  li.  not  bound  to  S2/53 
bicnllohal  duties  and  is  free  -id  Work  irlth;  P^puty  Sector  Coaiander 
\(pb  >bf-  RF  ahd.  PP)',  the  companT  and  lte 'Adyisbry  tea]n>  ihe  dlei^^ 

teams  ,vMt'  a  and  HF  and  PF  units.  This  appears  to  be  the  eoet 
•fifeeiiye  arrah^meht ;  hciwver,  ali  tWyritprial  advisors  should' cpnalder 
•iF' ii^^PF  “their  business" , 

(3)  Mobile  Adyisbry  Teams.  (WTs)., 

(a)  Organizatip.'i  and.Einpipyroenti  The  HF  and  PF 
imprdverneht  Program  calls  for  353  MATis  to  be  deployed  -by  31  December 
1968.  these  are  J-ran  US  Teams  trained  at  the  USARV  Advisor  School  and 
deployed  to  provinces  for  the  .purpose  of  upgrading  RF  and  ;RF  .units- ..by. 
di«ctiy  advising  and  assisting  unit,  leaders..  Each  team  consists  of  2 
officers  (leader  and  assistant)-  and  3  EM  (light  weapons-  infantryman, 

KeaVy  yreapohs  ihfahtryihan  and  medic)-.  Ideally,  the  team  lives  with  the 
RP  br  PF  unit,  assists  in  its  training  end,  accompanies  it  -oh.  operations. 
Emphasis  must  be  placed,  oh  cormand  and  control]  the  conduct  of  corn'eat 
ojjeratlbhs,  particularly  at  night;  marksmanship;:  use  of  bobby  traps;  .and 
|h«..  .piahning.  and  .control  .of  supporting  fires.  Having  assisted  unit 
leaders  to  bring  the  -imit  to  optimun-  effectiveness,  the  FAT  mo.vea  oh.  to 
.inother  unit,  but  visits  the  pre'Hous  imit  iperlodically  to  check,  lie 
prbgraa.a  and  render  assistance  ad  necessary  to.  prevent  regression.  Some 
ilAti  a’ work  s.inMltanebusly  with  ah  RF  company  and  several  PF  platoona  In 
.tlto''yiclnity.  The  PAT  ta-  cabablo  of  •eplltting  Into  two  eleroenta  to 
iMOipiiah  Its  mission. 

(b)  Effectivoncsss  The  more  than  250  ^AT's  which  have 
been  deployed  have  proven  their  potential.  Some  of  the  problems  encountered 
are  as  follows: 


Jl,.  In  many  provinces,  MAT'S  live  in  district  team 
.eompounds  rather  than  With  .RF  and  PF  units.  Although  security  condideratlona 
are  offered  as  the  basis  for  this  tendency,  the  IV  CTZ  Senior  Advisor 
requiws  that  MAT'S  live  with  the  units  they  advise.  The  IV  CTZ  policy 
Insuraa  more  effective  utilisation  and  safeguards  against  the  tendency 
of  eooM  DSA's  to  employ  HAT  members  to  reinforce  their  advisory  teams, 

• 

2,  Some  MAT'S  have  devoted  several  weeks  to  im¬ 
proving  mud  forts,  thereby  failing  to  upgrade  unit  effectiveness  In 
■inlmun  tine  and  also  reinforcing  the  RF  and  PF  in  their  adherence  to  the 
"outpost  philosophy".  VIhere  an  operating  base  docs  not  offer  sufficient 
aaaurity,  the  PSA  and  DSA  and  their  counterparts  should  give  priority 
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support  to  the  MAT  and  the  unit  advised  in  order  that  the  work  is  cdmpieted 
;in  miriii»i  time  arid:  the  HAT  can-  concentrate  upon  higher  .priority  goalSi 

MAT  persoririei  must  ^ard  against  the  tendency 
to ''-t^ke  oyer''  a  unit  /  If  the  HAT  does  everything  for  a  unit.,,  Trom 
‘wctifyihg, ouuipiberit  -ehot^gee  to  controlling  its  training  and:  operations, 
iW^asion  wii-1  be  sure  arid  eirt'ft  when  the  IttT  .departs. 

iv  HQ;MACy  is  taking  action  to  rectify  pr.oblems 
that  MAT'S  have  ericpi^tored  in  obtaining  q,ualif led  perscnnel  and  in  the 
logistiMl.  support  aree  i 

In  sunra^,,.  llAT' s  ;can  ;be  an  effective  resource 
•in  upgradteg  the-  combat  effectiveness  of  SF  and  PF  units.  By  working 
iVith  arid-  through  unit  leaders  and  by  conceritratirig  on  essentials.,  the 
•j^T'  s;  in  being  arid;  prqgranined  should  ituccecd  iij  significantly  improving 
every  currently  .deployed  RF  arid  PF  unit  by  mid-CY  1969. 

b.  TFES/te3..  The  Territorial;  Forces  Evatuatiph  System  (T FES) 
find  the  lianlet  Evaluation  Systei  (lES).  arc  computerized  systems  tosed 
,u^ri  monthly  data  reported  by  D^'s,  The  summaries  of  data  resulting 
frojh  these  reports  .art  .Utilized  by  .HU  llA.W  in  the  prepiratiori  of  recomr 
iTOridatibns  to  .JGS  arid:  bther^CTN  igenc  fcs  regarding  the  fcctficati  on 
effort. 

(1)  TFES  provides,  a  .monthly  updating  on  liF  and  I'F  units 
including  such  informatiori  as  unit  designation,  location  ly  village  and 
hamlet  names  and  UTM  coordinates,  primary  and  secondary  mLs.’ions,  unit 
personnel  strengths  by  category,  training  status,  on-hanu  inic.  ion-essential 
equipraent,  evaluation  of  unit  performance,  problem  areas,  and  performance 
statistics.  In  addition  to  the  monthly  summaries,  the  TFi,C  data  base  can 
produce  special  analyses  and  thereby  minimize  the  need  for  field  reporting. 

(2)  tES  provides  a  monthly  report  of  the  pacification  status 
of  each  hamlet  in  RVH,  based  upon  evaluations  by  DSA's  utilizing  a  series 
of  indicators  which  fall  broadly  into  two  categories:  security  and 
development,  Dasod  upon  the  security  evaluations,  hamlets  are  given 
security  ratings  from  A  (most  secure)  to  E  (least  secure) ,  plus  a  "VC 
controlled"  category.  More  broadly,  the  hamlets  are  categorized  an 
"relatively  secure"  (A,  B,  C),  "  contested"  (D,  E),  and  "VC  controlled". 

The  system  is  capable  of  producing  map  printouts  on  which  namlets  are 
categorised  In  color, 

(3)  The  extraction  of  selected  Information  from  the  TFES  and 
IflS  data  banks  can  produce  correlations  of  great  value  to  the  pacification 
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effor^.  An  example  of  the  utilization  of  the  TFES-IES  "interface"  is  the 
analytical  study  of  cmployi!.ent  and:  deployment  of  RF  and  PF  units  referred 
to- in  Para  3b->  above.  The  progress  of  the  Accelerated  Pacification 
Campaiy\  wiU,  be  moitsured  by  utilizing  the  two  systems, 

c.  National  Priority  Areas.  Based  upon  population  density, 
economic  iinportahce,  lin<!S  of  coiiusiunication  and  presence  of  important  | 

governnehtal  installations,  national  priority  areas  have  been  established  i 

to  assist  in  the  piinhihg  and  airection  of  the  pacification  effort  and-  ! 

in  the  allocation  of  resources..  The  concept  is  useful,  provided  that  it 
is.  applied  wi.th  full  knowledge  of  its  limitations  and  in  conjunction  with 
other  avaiiahlc  infortwtion  pertinent  to  the  purpose.  For  example,  the 
concentration  of  .territorial  force  units  in  ,i  priority  area  which  already  f? 

enjoys  a  relatively  high  ciegreee  of  security  (from  ISTS)  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  seriously  ihreatenod  by  enemy  forces  (from  intelligence  esti mates)-,  { 

Would  constitute  nal-dcplcyroeht  of  forces.  The  current  JViCV  employment/ 
deplo.>Tien'«.-  study  anc  the  sinila.-  studies  being  j)erfomed  in  each  CT'Z  ■■ 

should  spot  areas  of  iTal-^oeploymeht  •- 

•7 

d:.  Goals,  quantifiable  goals  are  applied  to  most  projects  in 
the- RF  and  FF  1  mprovi'mcnt  Program,  usunlly  in  terns  of  a  numericaJ.  goal 
to  be  achieved  .y  a  given  date;  e.g.  >:  rifle  con;>snies  to  be  activated  by 
■end  GY68,  The  current  Pacification  Campaign  calls  for  a  given  nimibcr  of  1 

contested  hamlrtn  (RKP*  ca-.cgory)  to  be  raised  to  "relatively  secure"  by 
a  given  date.  Another  goal  night  consist  of  having  a  prescribed-  pcrcenl- 
agd  of  PF  platoons  engaged  in  v.i llape/hamlct  defense  (as  meas\ired  by 
Ti-r.S)  t)y  end  of  1st  0,tiarlcr  Cy69.  Goals  such  as  these  are  meaningful, 
provided  the  wnager  roiwins  alert  to  their  faDacies,  such  as  the  sub¬ 
jective  Judgeincntr.  upon  wnich  the  attainment  of  tlie  goals  are  measured 
in  the  preceding  two  exairplos;  Goals  are  applied  by  JOG  in  attempts  to 
insure  that  RF  and  ?>'  units  arc  operating  effectively.  For  example,  each 
RF  and  f'F  unit  is  required  to  execute  a  prescribed  number  of  oporasions 
weekly,  a  given  numoor  tc  ho  "run"  at  night.  This  has  resulted  in  many 
thousands  of  weekly  oixirationo,  but  with  little,  if  any,  increase  in 
contacts,  enemy  killed,  or  weapons  captured.  Having  determined  that  many 
units  conduct  meaningless  "walks  in  the  sun"  or  pit  out  night  ambushes 
for  an  hour  or  two  just  to  achieve  the  weekly  quota,  IIQ  I'ACV  has  rocom- 
monded  a  revision  in  the  definition  of  an  "operation"  and  is  emphasizing 
the  necessity  for  effective  operations,  particularly  at  night,  Ko 
management  goal  can  substitute  for  continued  and  effective  command 
supervision. 


e.  Implementation.  Confronted  with  the  pacification  problem  in 
Vietnam,  the  immediate  reaction  is  to  begin  thinking  of  new  approaches, 
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new  ideas A  cheek,  cnroag-o  the  rt-cor-d£  will  usually  i.-  : 

'"new"  Ideaj  if  a  good  one,  is  already  "on  the  booKs",  ... 

;form  of  directives  and  guidance  to  the  fiela.  Vfhat  Is  neea-.u 
tinned  and  forceful  follow-up  by  every  level  of  C02<xu.j  c.;. 

'Which,  are  essential  to  tne  paeificatior.  effort. 


con- 


i  8,.  HSGOt-S'SMbATIOAS. 


a.  That  ti.e  territorial  forces  co:.o-c-pt  oe  -  —  .. 

^Hq,  USt-lAeV  oppose  the  reorganisation  of  RF  into  battalo— .i. 

b.  That  the  position  of  provl.nce  c..ief  be  t.. 

the  security  situation  pericits,  with  tne  aeputy  assar.lr.g  r-.r  .f  •.;u 
purely  military  duties.. 

c.  That  CT2  commands rs  abide  by  tne  directive  •  ......no'-.;  .’  ..lA 

control  of  sectors  and  make  ciearcut  decisions  in  cjc..  c.o.- 

d.  Tnat  territorial  force  units  be  assigned  specif.c  ri.lsoiono 
utilizing  TAOR's  wherever  applicable,  and  that  corajucuiaero  be  nciu 
strictly  accountable  for  results. 

e.  'j'hat  pacificatlc!  plojining  at  ITZ  and  provlni.e  j.<.ve.v  inoor- 

pphate  every  available  military  rc-source  and  that  AH\li  u..i  lO.Lto 

be  .required  to  coordinate  op'Tat  i'.r.s  with  -ector  coiffliariUi  ro  r.a 
respond  to  sector  requirem-:-t,<.s'  C jv  rcllitni-y  o-.j-f/crt. 

f.  Tnat  coirj'rui.K-ro  .Ji-i  a.vi.'or..  ...t  every  ieve..  •.  .  .j  i 
effectivi!  deployment  and  euploymcat  of  territorial  I'orcei . 

g.  Ibiit  immediate  'tepc  be  t.ai:en  to  Insure  effV' tralniac 
in  night  operations  at  RF  niii  rF  training  centers. 

h.  That  the  MI?  ana  RD  training  programs  be  siniiifica  -.li.-. 
command  emphasis  placed  on  amprov...'ig  political  indoctrit.atiCi.  -uio  .•.nae 
of  mission. 


I .  That  Vth  Air  Force  initiate  a  program  to  utilize  sector 
FAC's  to  train  VJIAF  counterparts. 

J.  That  emphasis  continue  on  the  upgrading  of  RF  arid  FF 
leadership  as  a  matter  of  hlgiiest  priority. 

k.  Tltat  CTZ  and  province  advisors  stress  tite  pr’jer  L-irirloyment 
of  mat's. 

i.  Tiuit  MACV  inspectors  olieek  tne  utilization  v'  ■-.1  i  t-  rri- 
torial  force  units— -ARVN  battalions  in  DS  of  RD,  RF  river  patrol 
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companies ,  .  intelligence  platoons mechanized,  platoons ,  etc  .>r-as  well 
;as:i?rwi  #1^16^1^^  -  --  ■  V\- 

m*  That  I-IACV  inspe.ctpra  .and,  ad.v:isors,,.  when  .visiting  a,  unit.,, 
m^.e  a  point  oi  enter.ing,  .the  ne;^hy  hiwr.^.ct  ^d  discussing  security 
with  thh  hamlet  authorities  and  HDG  group  imembers . 

n.  That  the  liiCV  inspectiph  ^d  :adyispry  effort  assist  BVNAF 
to.  implement,  jrograms  in.  being,,  cpncentrattng  on  essentials,  before 
•attempting- to.  ipr.byide.  ■new:  programs  i. 


5  Incls. 


CV  Si.  JORD/te,,  JRi 
Colonel  ,.  USA 
Chief  i  Ri?  PF  ,Diy' 
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